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have also noticed periods when the progress of
civilisation was delayed for centuries, because no
one appeared at that time who was able to read the
meaning of what had been done and also apply what
they had read. I believe that the whole world would
be other and better than it now is had the people
of Athens seen how to apply the principles which
inspired their commonwealth to the empire they
created. The same, I think, may be said, if British
policy in America had followed the counsels of Burke
rather than those of Lord North.

In the second volume we saw how civilisation was
raised to the plane it has now reached by the
organisation of commonwealths on the national
scale. In this volume I argue that it cannot now rise
to a higher plane and may indeed decline, until men
are able to realise a commonwealth on the inter-
national scale. But it does not follow that the high
initiative needed to effect such a change can come
from one of the major commonwealths. In the light
of the past it may prove to lie with those which are
relatively small and remote. The fable of Aesop,
which tells how the lion caught in a net was released
by the mouse, is a parable true of history.

I have argued that the first and critical step to-
wards the realisation of an international common-
wealth must be taken by two or more states which
have carried the principle of the national common-
wealth to its furthest expression: the fewer the easier.
It would not matter how small the number might be,
if the result was a genuine international common-
wealth. Clearly this step would be least difficult for
national commonwealths with a common language,
with similar constitutions, whose security already de-
pends on each other. I cannot, therefore, avoid the
conclusion, to which the reasoning followed in these
pages has led, that in the world as now ordered,
either Australia, New Zealand, or both together